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Oo THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


a 


Worcester County, Jan. 27, 1825. 
THE VINE IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Mr Fessenpex,—Much is due to the distin- 
ished agricalturist, who has readily given the 
<anction of his own honorable name, to prevent 
rash experiments in the culture of the vine. 

We all have much to learn upon this subject. 
Satisfactory information is sought for, and can be 
obtained only by actual experiment, not of wild 
grapes, but of those cultivated. 

If sufficient information cannot be now gath- 
ered, to convince our most intelligent farmers 
of the propriety of paying attention to the cul- 
ture of the grape, | will cheerfully relinquish 
my hopes toa vineyard. 

“© Worcester County” relies upon the native 
grape, and not upon those of forcign origin.— 
The comment of your honourable correspond- 
ent upopsthe communication from Worcester 
County WWicccted, mainly, »zainst the cultiva- 
tion of Exropean or Southern vines. With these 
i have nothing at present to do; but whatever 
touchesethe character of our native vines, | 
shalf observe with interest, 

Of the cultivation of the native grape, he 
says, ** There is not, l apprehend, enough pt 
sugar or saccharine matier in grapes raised in 
Massachusetts to make a strong bodied wine.— 
Bot our experimental and enterprising friends 
infer that because we have grapes growing in 
our own woods, we can successfully raise vine. 
yards, and make our own wines. Let them be- 














bodied wine; if not, we must add it, or let the 
grape jnice ferment less time. To our strongest 
bodied wines, Port, Madeira, and Sherry, the 
manufacturer always adds brandy, when they 
are racked off at different times. We must ex- 
pect to add brandy to our own wines. 

* But our experimental and enterprising friends 
infer, that because we have grapes growing in 


yards and make our own wines.” As far as the 
evidence goes, this is a just inference. Nothing 
but actual experiment can withstand it. Indian 
corn isa native of this country; what would 
that be without cultivation? If one were re- 
commending to us for the first time to till Indian 
corn, he would not select the southern corn for 
an experiment; vor think it a bad inference, 
that the wild productions of natare would be- 
come changed for the better by tillage. Expe- 
rience has already tested the improvement of 
our native grapes by cultivation. 

‘“* Let them begin by an experiment upon our 
;own black and white grapes, with their tough 
| skins, their acid and dry pulps, their peculiarly 
unpleasant flavour, when the skin is hard pres- 
sed.” The skin of all grapes in all countries 
|is not hard pressed to procure good wine. The 
|grape is mashed in a tub or vat, and the juice 
jth: runs ef without any, or witha very slight 
| p-essure, is invariably reckoned the best, and is 
ofien kept separate from that which runs off by 
hard pressure. The native grape improves in 
frnitfalness, size, and flavour by cultivation. — 
Some species (for we have many among as) can 
hardly, in any comparison, be said to have an 








acid and dry palp. But to have an acid pulpis 


gin by an experiment upon our own black and) Pot necessarily an objection to a grape for mak- 


white grapes, with their tough skins, their acid 
aod dry pulp, their peculiarly unpleasant flavor 
when the skin is hard pressed ; and if they can 
succeed in producing one or two gaslons of wine 
that will please the taste of connoisseurs, or 
even acquire a preference to well manufactured 
cider, let them then cautiously proceed with 
experiments.” 


To these remarks, I reply, that our native 
grapes have not “ enough of sugar or of saccha- 
rine matter to make a strong bodied wine,” | 
can neither assert nor deny; but make wine 
they will, as sure as apples make cider. What 
is wine but the fermented juice of the grape ? 
our grapes have a juice that will ferment, that 
will make one or two gallons for experiment, 
and thousands of gallons for use, 1 know it will 
not “please the taste of connoisseurs.” Once 
these same gentlemen would have revolted at 
the idea of wearing a domestic manufactured 
coat. lhope the time will come when they 
shall have opportunity to first turn away from 
a glass’ of New England wine ; and afterward, 
as Cultivation improves the grape, and age mel- 
lows the wine, that they will seek it at a price 
which will richly reward.the vine-dresser. 

“ There is not, I apprehend, enough of sugar 
or saccharine matter to make a strong bodied 
wine.” This is not an assertion, but only the 
expression of a doubt. Perhaps there is enough 
of sugar in our native grapes to make @ strong 


ing wine, any more than it is an objection to an 
apple for making cider, that it be sour. Some 
of the best bodied wines are made from grapes 
comparatively, if not decidedly, unpalatable. 

‘The thousasds who eat annually of our na- 
tive grapes will bear witness that some species 
have » pulp the opposite of “ dry.” 

“If they can succeed in producing one or two 
gallons of wine, which will even acquire a pre- 
ference to well manufactured cider, let them 
then cautiously proceed with experiments.”— 
The common garden currant, as sour as it is 
red, and inferiour to the common grape in 
fruitfulness,in flavour, ir. ease of cultivation, and 
of manufacture into wine, produces a wine that 
has already acquired a * preference to well 
manufactured cider.” It is advertised in the 
columns of the Farmer at 87 1-2 cents per gal 
lon, and the white wine of the currant at $1.50 
per gall. ** The extensivesale,” say the propie- 
tors, * of this valuable article of domestic in- 
dustry is its best recommendation.” Now the 
worst thing that | have supposed attendant on a 
disappointment in the wine making character 
of our native grape, is, that it would make a 
wine like currants, but of a better flavour, and 
of a less doubtful character. In Rhode Island 
they have largely commenced the cultivation 
of the currant, and are reaping a rich reward. 
[ think our vineyards ceuld fot be reduced so 





low, as not to produce a liquor equal to currant 
wine. 


our own woods, we can successfully raise vine-| 


| Had we not better wait and try a few gallon’ 
of such wine as our grapes in their wild state 
jwill make? With great deference to age and 
| experience, | would doubt whether all had bet. 
ter wait. Let some enterprising men go for. 
ward, and try to raise diflerent species of the 
| native grape, on the best site, in a suitabte soil, 
, and in the close pruning manner of a vineyard. 
if one species of grape succeeds better than an- 
other, attend (o it—and from this let decisive 
experiments be made. It will be time then, and 
not until then, to make the cultivation of the 
grape general, or to abandon it altogether. 

Experiments upon our grape in its wild state 
might not be perfectly satisfactory. With the 
cultivated grape many failures must take place 
in properly fermenting the wine. Experience 
will teach, and many trials, it is hoped, will find 
a method of producing a wine at least superiour 
to that made from cider or from currants. 

If the views presented in this communication 
are correct, its aim will not be condemned as 
made without judgment,—to support the charac- 
ter of ournutive vine, and to recommend it for 
cultivation, Four or six years are required for 
a vineyard to arrive at a good bearing age. I 
should suppose-that the best ten gallon cask of 
wine, made from the native grape, and present- 
ed in 1829 or 30 to the Agricultural Society of 
Massachysetts, with a statement of the manner 
of producing it, would be a fair sebject for a 
liberal premium. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND PARMER, 


South Bridgewater, January 1825. 
Mr Fessenpen,—By giving the following an 
insertion in your valuable paper, you will oblige 
a constant reader. 


FORCE OF PREJUDICE. 

Itis very difficult, if not impossible, to account 
for the deep-rooted prejudices of some people. 
I allude particularly to the opinions so frequently 
expressed with regard to the very useful and 
valuable discoveries which have of late been 
made in agriculture, &c. For instance, after 
reading the statements in regard to the N. York 
premium farm, what reasonable man can suppose 
that any thing more than a single horse is neces- 
sary to break up green sward ?—or that more 
than five loads of manure are requisite to pro- 
duce four tons of hay—or 112 bushels of corn 
to the acre? or that it is proper to plough, in 
any case, more than three inches in depth. Still 
further, whe can suppose that linseed oil is aot. 
the most suitable article for fattening cattle? or 
that the most proper way to milk cows is to in- 
sert straws in their teats—the best way to kill 
caterpillars is to put brimstone in the bodies of 
the trees ?—the surest method to produce good 
flat onions, to tear them from the earth, as soon 
as they begin to grow, and throw them into a 
dry chamber, or leave them on the ground ex- 
posed to the sun? Now, Mr Editor, ! reside in 
a pretty populous village, in which are a num- 
ber of substantial, well informed farmers, not 
one of which, strange as it may seem, can be 








made to believe a single fact or statement te 
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which I referred, although so well substantiat- 
ed. My neighbours are, in general, perfectly 
willing to discuss calmly and dispassionately al- 
most any subject which may be mentioned on 
things in general. But let any person only name 
to them any new invention or discovery, they 
will instantly put themselves in a passion, and 
foam and froth like a botfle of ginger-beer in 
dog days ; and declare that the person who made 
the communication had no other object in view 
than to gulJ and deceive the public. 

Can any reason be assigned for such conduct 
as this, but the force of prejudice ? 

A Friend to Improrement. 





Remarks on the above by the Editor.—Preju- 
dice, when it relates to the human intellect, is 
defined Prepossession, or Judgment formed before- 
hand. It incapacitates the |person who enter- 
tains it, from forming a right idea of the object 














that method of milking. 


destroy insects, was stated to be effectual by a 
writer in the second volume of the Memoirs of 
the Board of Agriculture of the state of N. York. 
We reprinted the article in this paper, vol. i. 
page 379 ; but we introduced it as something 
doubtful, and expressed a wish that ‘ further 
experiments might prove or disprove the effi- 
cacy of the supposed specific.” It has been 
tried repeatedly by Dr Tuacner, and other gen- 
tlemen, and found not to answer ; and we have 
published statements of the experiments in 
which its want of efficacy was manifested.[ As 
to “tearing onions from the earth as soon as 
they begin to grow,” &c. we can only say that 
we have never recommended a process of that 
sort ; and if any of our correspondents have ad- 














vised any thing of the kind, which woald be in- 


— 


warned our readers against the improper use of| us has a part in life alloted by our Maker, a 


we have no right to disqualify ourselves for 


Inserting brimstone in the bodies of trees to| performing the same. 


But we will now hasten to the consideration 
of the causes, and, if possible, the only reme. 
dy for confirmed intemperance. 

The first, and indeed, only desperate cayse 
is that hereditary, spongelike disposition, whicl, 
contrary to the natural sponge, however wop. 
derful, is always drier in proportiou to the |j- 
quor absorbed. Thislegacy and bequest from 
an ancestor, it is hard to alienate. 

The second class, includes a yast multitude 
of all degrees, on whom the dreadful habit bas 
gradually. and insensibly stolen. No natura 
fondness of the liquid fire has been perceptible; 
and no domestic calamity known to originate 
the practice. Could the victim ultimately to 
be immolated, sce the end at the beginnine. he 
would infinitely prefer committing sudden xj 







































































































































































































on which his premature judgment is exercised. | jurious to the interests of the cultivator if adopt- | cide, to commiting the same act gradually, and 
if Prejudice is known to exist, or by legal con- | ed, we place too much reliance on the good descending to the tomb by a loathsome, execra. 
struction is supposed to exist in a judge or jury- | sense of our readers, to suppose they would be| ble death. f' 

man, it disqualifies him from sitting in the cause | led astray by such means. : ws Phe third class, and indeed the only class, 
to which his Prejudice relates. But amanmay| We think it our duty sometimes to publish | having even a shadow of excuse, is that tribe 
refuse to adopt a pretended improvement in supposed improvements in Agricultore, even :of disappointed, discontented mortals, ' whi 
Agriculture or any other art, and not be actuated | when in our opinion they may not be real im- | have entered the path of life, expecting it al 
‘thy the “ force of Prejudice.” His reasonisg | provements. Our reasons for such publication) ways to be bordered with fruits andgdlowers— 
powers or his knowledge of the subject may in-/are these. First, we are very well convinced womindful that our present state was Intended 
dace bien te reject at new invention or discoy-| of our own fallibility. and know a thing may be by our All W ise Maker asa state of discipline 
ery,” because they lead him to doubt or to deny | of value, though we happen to think it perfectly | and probation, —not of enjoyment, not, of satis. 
tts utility. A person of judgment and candour| useless. Secondly, if a supposed improvement ‘action. Irritated, and often lacerated,"by the 
will not condemn every new thing, merely be- | is in fact of no value. and we are not certain, or | briars and thorns, which the Almighfly has pro. 
cause it is new; and, on the other hand, he will | have not the means of proving that it is worth-| fusely strewed between the cradle and the 
rarely adopt any new thing without carefully less, hy giving it publicity we take the shortest|tomb, they fondly hope to destroy, in the 
examining its merits, and ascertaining, as faras| method of detecting and exposing its fatlacy.— | Lethean draught, all sensibility and consequent: 
practicable, its advantages and disadvantages. Thus, we will suppose an opinion current among | ly all suffering. On the contrary this uniortv- 
ie will not leave the beaten track, till he is as- | orchardists, that placing sods in the forks of frait| nately proves the destruction of all power of 
sured by actual survey, that the path into which | trees wil! destroy the caterpillars which infest | enjoyment, and also discovers pew sources 01 
he deviates furnishes a smoother and shorter, them. We do not believe in the remedy, and pain and sorrow. 

access to the objects of his pursuit. But be will) wish the practice may be abandoned, thatsome-| ‘The consequences of this unhallowed indu! 
recollect that ail the comforts and conveniences thing more efficacious may be substituted. Our| gence may be named in three words : Loss of 
of life are the products of inventions and dis-|readiest mode to bring abont this desideratam is | property—Loss of reputation—and premature ¢- 
coveries which were once new, and on their to publish the supposed specific, with a request ; scent to the grave. — 

first introduction were strongly opposed by pre- that it may be faithfully tried, its results accu-) But let us quit this appalling spectacle to (\:- 
judice. Among many pretended, there are some Tately noted, ana given to the public. | cover, if possible, a remedy tor the truly 
real improvements ; and though false steps may | =SEee jdreadful evil. Hoc opus—sed nil despers: 
he made in Agriculture, as well as in all other, 70 THE EDITOR oF TRE NEW ENGLAND FARMER | dum.” 

The Spartane used to intoxicate their slaves, 


human pursuits, yet on the whole, its progress . : 
'to disgust and deter their children from like 


is as obvious as its objects are important. ; 
Our correspondent fia sichiiale’ with quite | Mr Fessenpen,— Professional avocations have ‘humihation. This was a crue! degradation o! 
a summary mo facts and statements,” which “a | hitherto prevented my sending you the promis-" one portion of God’s works, for the aggraniize- 
number of substantial, well informed farmers” |e sequel to the sketch of Jack Jovrat’s life | ment of another. 
do not believe. The greatest part of these have | #4 character, Now, too, with painful emo-| We have, in Massachusetts, a Society for the 
likewise been spoken of in terms ef doubt or, tions, | must inform you—he ts no more. The Suppression of Intemperance. They recom- 
._ disapprobation in the N.E. Farmer. Thus, festivities and hilarity of Christmas were too mend the discontinuance of even the smallest 
with regard to shallow ploughing, as practised | ™Ch for him. He was subsequently seized | potion of ardent spirit to our day labourers an! 
on the * New York premium farm,” we have | PY 4M excruciating colic, which terminated his | domestics ; also the use of it as a fashionabie 
expressed an opinion, that, in New England, at| PTobationary existence; and, to use the bold, offering or compliment to our friends and vis 
least, it would, as a general rule, be bad hus- | igurative language of the gloomy, discontent- ‘tors. ‘The poor and labouring class, however. 
handry.* Linseed oil, we have no doubt is a|¢4, disappointed Young, hurried him down to| of society will, with great reluctance, relio- 
‘ very suitable article, if not “ the most suitable | that region where the Terrific Sisters, Darkness | qnish their favourite beverage, while they see 
article for fattening cattle.’ We have many | ad Silence, reign unmolested. {the pampered dignitary consume bis bottle o! 
respectable authorities in its favour, both Amer-}, Jack having suddenly left us, we are natural-| Madeira at each sitting down. No, invidious 
_ican and European, and among others, that of |'y drawn into the following train of reflec-| indeed would be depriving the peaeant of his 
Joun Prince, Esq. of Roxbury, whose statement | ons- This Mr Jovial was certainly his own | rom or whiskey, while the rich and great re- 











Framingham, Jan. 20, 1825. 















































may be seen in the N. E. Farmer, vol. ii. p. 397. |Steatest_ enemy, and apparently, if testimony |tain their wine and brandy. 


The same number of the N. E. Farmer which 
announced the supposed discovery of milking 
cows by inserting straws in their teats, contain- 
ed & caution from Dr Tuacuer, relative to that 
mode of milking cows,t and we have repeatedly 








*N.E. Parmer, vol. iii. page 126. ¢ Ibid, ii. 378. 


may be credited, au enemy tonone else. But 
if an enemy to himself, he must consequently 
be an enemy to all his relations and tonnexions, 
particularly his dependants. Those who are 
the greatest enemies to themselves, are certain- 


ly the greatest enemies to society: for each of 





t Ibid, vol. ii. pages 370, 377, 








Much might, by judicious management, be 
accomplished by substituting fermented liquor 
for the ardent poison. . But a difficulty arises 
from the last being more accessible than the 
former, and more conreniently obtained, in 
small quantities, By the poor labourer who 
lives from hand to mouth ; also his fancying the 
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1925.] 
prance not sufficiently. exhilarating. Here is, | 
however, a large field for the exertion of the} 


philanthropist, and with some prospect of suc-| 





: 
cess. . p 

Bat when the disease has become so invete- | 
that the deluded wretch feels the same, 


rate, aor ‘ 
onawing sensation, the same excruciating faint- 
naes from the want of bis beloved glass, that 


he would experience, on being deprived of his 
daily bread and meat ;—the cause being des-| 
perate, so must be the remedy. Nothing but) 
physical force can be effectual in restraining 
ihe patient from seif-destruction. 

We have recently heard of an intemperate | 
person who voluntarily surrendered himself to | 
ihe magistrates. of his county for*imprison- 
ment, declaring that he hadno confidence in| 
his own resolution, and requested forcible re-| 
straint. After four weeks’ incarceration he | 
came forth perfectly cured. 

A celebrated Italian physician acquired great 
fame from his success in the treatment of a) 
numerous tribe of chronic affections, originat-| 
ing from various species of intemperance. He 
invariably confined his patients, and subjected | 
them to an established and uniform regimen.— | 
This, however irksome at first, and apparently | 
intolerable, resulted in the restoration of the} 
unfortunate sufferer to seli-contidence, self-gov- | 
ernment, peace of conscience, and usefulness in| 
society. : | 

Why, worthy Sir, cannot we enjoy the bene-| 
fit of similar practice ? 

We have an asylom for the insane.—Who 
more insane than the self-murderer? We have 
a hospital with charities for the relief of those 
who have no property to support themselves, 
in case of sickness and distress.—Who can be 
more distressed than he that has lost all his prop- 
erty, good name, and every hope of eternal | 
salvation ? 

We hereby make an appeal to a cOmpassion- 
ate pnblic. Letthere be some retired spot se- 
lected, and a few faithful attendants engaged.— 
Here let the repentant delinquent repair, and 
be restored to usefulness and to happiness. 

COMMISERATOR. 

















Worcester Agricultural Socicty. 





COMMITTEE ON SHEEP. 


Jonas L. Sistey, of Sutton, Chairman—Joshua W. 
Leland, of Grafton—Moses Kendall, of Barre—Ste- 
phen Davis, of Oxford—Edward Howard, of Dudley. 


The Committee on sheep. having attended to| 
the duty assigned them, submit the following 
Report :— 

That this species of animals, presented for 
premium, was not in such numbers, and most 
of them not of such properties as to exhibit a 
fair sample of the flocks ofthe County. Though 
some of them were fine animals, yet a large pro- 
portion*were not of superior quality. It is to 
be lametfed, that this class of animals, so im- 
portant to our manufactures, and so profitable 
to the farmer, when properly managed, should 
be so feebly represented at our Exbibitions.— 
The growing spirit of improvement in agricul- 
ture, and the honourable emulation which ex- 
ists among the yeomanry of our County, in the 

* rich display of Neat Stock at our Shows, leads 
usto fear that our farmers, content with their 
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some degree the improvement of their Flocks, | 
to maintain the high reputation of their Lerds. 
The present low prices in the markets of all Ds 
agricultural products, the increasing demand) # 
for woel at our manufactories, together with 
the encouragement and protection afforded our, A 
wool growers, by a late Act of Congress impos-| => Z.gbRytnca,, 
ing an additional duty on foreign wool, present er he MeGly- ; 
ase inducements to the farmer to poy his wet a Be rn eee: earn aaa 
. : "| Plants, of the most approved sorts. 
tention to this branch of husbandry. The soil) The Proprietors of this Nursery attend personally to 
wnd climate of our County is peculiarly adapt-|the inoculation and engrafting of all thear Frust Tr: 
ed to the rearing of Sheep, and the efforts which | 4d purchasers may rely with confidence, that tl« 
have been and are now making, to introduce | 'e® hey order will prove genuine. 
into our country the best and choicest breed of; Orders left with Mr. Zenener Cook, Jr. No. 44, 
fine wooled sheep, render it morally certain that | State Street, Boston, will be trancg itted to ous, and 
the day is not far distant, when we could be 00 | oeeee alt prompt and particular attention. Cata- 
Seu E ‘ ogues will be delivered, and any information im 
celebrated for the superiority of our Sheep as parted respecting the condition, &c. &c. that may Le 
we are for the excellency of our Cattle. | required, on application to him. 

Your Committee, after a careful examination | Persons who intend to procure a supply of tregh the 
and comparison, baving regard to the size of | ensuing spring, are invited to call on the agent af an 
the animal, and more particularly the fineness | ¢¢”/y period, as their orders willbe executed more 1. 
and quality of the fleece, have come to the con- | their satisfaction than if deferred until the healthic:t 


: : | trees have been selected. Feb. 4. 
clusion and do award the following premiums | ‘ cee 


For best Merino Ram, to J. Thayer, Uxbridge, $10.00 | “PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c 
: 5.00 | it papoane 


next best do. to Isaac Mills, Worcester, 


— 












w. FRUIT TREES, &e. 
Wee ei 
saree WP AMES BLOODGOOD & CO. 
=F e have for sale at their Nur- 
sery at Flushing, on Long Island, 
rear New York, 



































p A aaae nN MNO yg Teed od wrod omer Pee 
* next best do. to §. Marsh, Jr. Sutton, 5.00 | |FROM TO 
best lot mixed Merino Sheep, J. Smith . 00 | | D. C.)D. € 
Rutland, 9.00 ' APPLES, best, bbl | 200] 2 & 
* * Native Ram, to L. Jennison, Shrewsbury, 5.00 | ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - - ton. |115 1120 G0 
‘ * Native Ewes, to J. Temple, W. Boylston, 4.00 pearl do. - - - = 117 00)120 60 
The Committee avail themselves of this op- rn ay oy eer Ve cg : 4 1 
portunity to remark, that the fine Saxon Ram,; —— careo, No 1, ‘ee, Pete pal ae 00} 750 
exhibited by the Hon. Judge Lineoitn, claimed | * No 2, new, - - | | 6 00) 6 25 
their particalar notice ; and from the general|BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new,| Ib. | 14 
appearance of the animal, and the quality of the | CHEESE, = a? * > | . , 
fleece, we have no hesitation to say that this} o. yy ones ne a 9 10 
species of sheep merits our particular attention | py.4x "i ee = a5! 4 
asa valuable addition fo our flocks. The same | FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St |bbl.| 5 5 50 
gentleman’s lot of Merino Ewes presented for | Genessee, - +--+] | 600 612 
exhibition only, were not inferior to any in the | __Rye, best, - - - | 275) 3 00 
' pens, and would have deserved a premium, had re a te i p> - 
any been claimed. Rejoice Newton, Esq. of | beolian’ | Faves oe ° 
Worcester, exhibited four mixed Merino Sheep, | Lil 5. a 35 
| which were of a superior quality ; but the num-| HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort, new, - | Ib. 10 11 
ber was not sufficieut to entitle them to a pre-| HOPS, No 1, Inspection - - 9 11 
mium. JONAS L. SIBLEY, Chairman. |TIME, - - - - - cask} 125) 1 33 
| OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northernjgal. 75 80 
_ |} PLAISTER PARIS retails at ton.| .4 50) 4 75 





Public Lands.—The public lands of the United | PORK, Bone Middlings, new, bbl. | 14 00} 15 00 


‘States are surveyed before they are offered for sale, | navy, mess, do. 13 50) 14 00 
and divided into townships six miles square, which | Cargo, Nol, do. - - 12 75) 13 00 
are subdivided into 36 sections one mile square.) SEEDS, Herd’sGrass, 1823, - [bush 


The lands are sold in whole, half quarter, and eighth Clover - - - = = i. 
sections, that is, in parcels of 640, 320, 160, and 80| WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash 60) 70 
acres. All sales are to be made in cash, and the do do unwashed 40 45 


lowest price is fixed at one dollar and twenty-five do 3-4 washed 45 50 
cents per acre, below which they cannot be disposed do 1-2 do 35 42 
of. Due notice is given of the times and places of Native - - - do 25) 30 
sale. Salt springs and lead mines are reserved, and Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 48) 52 
one section of 640 acres, in each township, is given do Spinning, Ist sort 35 40 


as a fund for the support of schools in the, township. 
In each land district, there is a register and receiver PROVISION MAREET. 

















of public monies, who receives 500 dollars per annum, | BEEF best pieces - - - - | lb. 8 
and one per cent. on moneys entered by them. There PORK, fresh, best pieces, - . 4 7 
are several surveyors-general, who receive 2000 dol- “ whole hogs, - - - § 6 
lars per annum, and their clerks receive from 600|} VEAL, - - - - - - - - 8 
to 800 dollars. In the general land office at Wash-| MUTTON, Sel aah at ak ea 7 
ington, there is a commissioner with a salary of 3000|}POULTRY, - - - - - - 10 
dollars, and 27 clerks and assistants, whose aggregate | BUTTER, keg & tub, « 1 16 
compensation amounts to 22,725 dollars a year. lump, best, - . - 1 20 

Land offices are established in Ohio, Indiana, Ili-|/ EGGS, - - - - - - - - 1 20 
nois, Michigan, Missouri, Mississippi, Arkansas, Lou-| MEAL, Rye, retail,- - - - |bash 65 70 
isiana and Alabama. The whole number is 39. In Indian, do.- . - = 65 
1823, 653,319 acres “of public land were sold for; POTATOES, ‘250 4 25 
850,136 dollars. From Jan. 1, to July 1, 1824,! CIDER, liquor, - - = = [obi F 2 3 00 
357,160 acres were sold for 456,507 dollars. The| HAY, according to quality, - ‘ton.’ 16 3 00 








Superiority in Neat Cattle, have neglected in 





sales for 1825 are estimated at a million of dollars. 
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REMARKS 


Upon the coal formation of the Susquehannah and 
Lackawannock, and on the advantages of a water 
communication between that region and the Hudsan, 
by J. Griscom, Professor of Chemistry, &c. 


The absolute importance of a plentitul sup- 
ply of fuel, not only to health and domestic 
comfort, but to the successful prosecution ef al- 
most every branch of manufacturing industry 
needs not the formality of demonstration. The 
extraordinary competifion which theBritish na- 
tion maiotains with all the rest of the world, is 
inseparably cognected with the abundant sup- 
plies of coal which her mines afford ; and when 
the period arrives (which doubtless is still very 
distant) in which this supply shall approximate 
- termination, her vast internal resources, 
thé commercial elevation, and the dense popula- 
tion of that country must experience a reduc- 
tion, and finally be brought down to tbe stand- 
ard which her newly planted forests may be a- 
ble tosustain. But how striking is the fact, 
that with her mines of coal, that Island, at the 
distance of 3000 mls. is able to supply the city of 
N. Y. with an article so essential to the fuel of its 
hearths—to supplant the wood of the interior—a 
material so abundant within less than one hun- 


. ° 4 
dred miles,.as to be a nuisance to the laboror, 


which it costs him much trouble and labor to 
destroy. The dearness of fuel at the present 
time is a serious obstacle to the prosperity of 
manufactories in various parts of our seaboard, 
and a heavy tax to the inhabitants of our prin- 
cipal cities. Every scheme, therefore, which 
shall open new resources, and at a reasonable 
expense, for an article so indispensible, cannot 
fail, itis presumed, to become of high impor- 
tance to the public welfare, and ijucrative to 
those who shall embark in it. 


The mineral riches of the United States are 
yet but very imperfectly developed; yet it is 
ratifying to know that the coal formation with- 
in these limits is more extensive than that of 
any other country at present known. ‘The re- 
gion of bituminous coal may be considered as 
occupying a considerable share of that portion 
of the United States which lies between the 
head waters of the Ohio, in Pennsylvania, on 
the north, and tke head waters of the Tombig- 
bee, which empties into the Gulf of Mexico, on 
the south ; and from the valley of the Susque- 
hannah on the east, to the alluvium of the Mis- 
Sissippi on the west. It is not pretended that 
the coal is diffused over the whole of this vast 
region; but that it exists in numerous basins 
within these wide limits, and some of them ve- 
ry extensive, especially in the northern parts of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, is well known: afford- 
ing substantial grounds of belief that, the sup- 
ply is inexhaustible, even for any probable in- 
crease of population, through a long period of 
future history. Happily the eastern part of 
this bituminous coal formation is not inaccessible 
to the large and growing commercial cities and 
towns in the northera and middie staies. En- 
terprise and industry may easily effect water 
communications between the Hudsoa and the 
Delaware, the Delaware and Susquehannah, 
and the Susquehannah and the Ohio. But on 
the eastern side of this bituminous region ex- 
tsts_another coal formation of far greater im- 
portance than the former, to the immediate 





occupying an extensive valley, through a con-| 


greater abundance, and of a finer quality, it is| 
believed, than in any other part of the world! 
yet explored. The length of this remarkable | 
coal field may be taken at mort than 100 miles, | 
commencing at a point near Harrisburg, on the | 
Susquehannah, and running north-easterly al- 
most in a straight line to the Lackawannock, not 
far from the borders of Broome county, in the 
State of New York, and comprehending in its 
range the highlands at the head of the rivers) 
Schoylkill, Lehigh, and Lackawaxen, which 
empties into the Delaware. Its breadth may 
be safely taken, it is presumed at an average of 
three miles, making a surface of 300 square 
miles, or nearly 1000 millions of square yards. 
'The thickness of the contiguous beds in sever- 
al places where the coal has been wrought, ex- 
ceeds 30 feet, or 10 yards: and it ig well 
known from ao example of a section of the 
whole formatian, in places where, by the dis- 
ruption of the waters the various beds are ex- 
posed, that the thickness of the several worka- 
ble strata exceeds 45 feet, or fifteen yards; but 
assuming 10 yards as the medium thickness, the 
whole number of cubic yards within the distance 
above specified, would be ten thousand millions, 
The specific gtaviiv of this coal, as I haye as- 
certained from several large specimens from 
Carbondale, is 1.47. This is probably beneath 
the general aver+ze, as the purer portions are 
lighter than those that are not so—hence it is} 
easily proved by calculation that a cubic yard 
of this coal weighs rather more than 2200 gross | 
weight—-and allowing 200 weight for unavoid- | 
able waste, there will be as many tons as cubic | 
yards, namely, ten thousand millions, within the | 
ascertained region, supposing the strata to be | 
continuous throughout. This, however, is not, 
to be imagined, as the region is in several pla-: 
ces broken by ridges of high land, in which it. 
is not known that coal exists; but, supposing | 
from this estimate, which | am happy to find is, 
corroborated by the estimates of Jacob Cist, 
Esq. of Wilksbarre, whose researches into this } 
subject have been conducted with much geolog- 
ical skill and correct observation, we make the 
enormous deduction of half, then there will re- 
main 5000 millions of tons—a quantity sufficient 
to supply New York, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more, (supposing those cities to contain 80,000 
houses, and each house to consume five tons in 
a year) during a period of 12,500 years! It 
appears reasonable, therefore, ‘to infer, from 
data not unworthy of reliance, that the Wyo- 
ming and Lackawannock vallies contain a body 
of coal sufficient to supply all the wants of the 
eastern and middle sections of the United States, 
for a period which may be considered as indefi- 
nite ; and also to serve the purposes, if need- 
ful, of an extensive exportation. Should the 
projected intercourse between the waters of the 
Hudson, Delaware and Susquehannah be carri- 
ed into complete effect, and the coal be brought 
to the Atlantic markets at the price contemplat- 
ed, it seems not improbable that the current of 
European intercourse in the article of fuel will 
be reversed, and that instead of importing coal 











“rom England, American coal will be exported 


mentee 


prosperity of the more populous sections of the| to France, Holland, or more particalarly to the 
Union. This is the region of Anthracite coal, | countries on the Baltic. 


In such an event the shipping interests of (},, 


siderable portion of which flows the Susque-| United States would doubtless gain by an ip. 
hannah, and its tributary stream the Lackawan- crease of tonnage more than they Would lose 
nock. This variety of coal is here found in| by the cessation of the present limited importa. 


tion. 

With respect to the qualities and uses of (hj; 
coal, a great deal might be said; butasitis now 
used to a considerable extent in our three |ay. 
gest cilies, much detail may not be necessary 
Its superiour cleanliness will not fail to give j; 
one recommendation to all good housewives 
and the greater heat which it affords to those 
who estimate the comforts ofa well warmed 
habitation in the coldest weather. The great. 
est objections to it, as a domestic fuel, are {he 
comparative difficulty of ignition, and its burn. 
ing without much flame. The former of those. 
as experience has amply shown, is well ovey. 
come by the use of charcoal or billets of dry 
wood, for the purpose of kindling ; and the jp. 
tense glow which a grate of it affords, is a pro}. 
ty good compensation: for the blaze of bitum;. 
nous coal or hickory wood. Its durability, dur. 
ing combustion, saves two thirds of the troy)jc 
of attendance on fires—and in nurseries an 
ether places in which a fire throughout the 
night is needful, nothing can be compared with 
its safety and facility of management. So sen. 
sible are the inhabitants of the districts within 
reach of the mines, of these advantages, that 
they prefer to use it, although their wood . cosis 
them nothing. 1 was credibly informed, while 
at Carbondale, that some of the inhabitants of 
Montrose sent thither for coal, though at the dis. 
tance of thirty miles, and over a very rough 
road, and paid for it 1 dollar and 50 cents per 
ton, in preference to the use of wood delivered 
at their doors at 75 centsper cord! At Wilks. 
barre it igthe principal fuel, being used both 
in parlours and kitchens; and the fires, in mi- 
ny instances, are not allowed to expire through, 
the winter; for hy the addition of fresh coals 
at going to bed, the fire is found in full activity 
in the morning. 

Its adaptation to the purposes of the smith, 
is abundantly acknowledged by its universal em- 
ployment in places where it can be obtained 
without too great cost. In an experiment which 
I witnessed in a blacksmith’s shop, a bar of iron 
about two inches wide and five eighths thick, 
was broffeht toa good welding heat in a com- 
mon coarse forge in Jess than three minutes; 
and a nail god was sufficientiy heated in filleen 
seconds; and re-heated for a second nail in { 
seconds. ‘The best of the coal on the Lacka- 
wannock barns with considerable blaze, in the 
instances just mentioned in the smith’s shop the 
blaze was 18 inches high, but the light which 
it emits is inferior to that from bituminous coal. 
Certificates have been obtained and published 
of the superior value and economy of this coal, 
from blacksmiths, brewers, distillers, gun barre! 
makers, forthe purpose of rolling and slitting 
mills, &c. and there can, I apprehend, be but 
little doubt that with fire-places and furnaces 
properly comstructed, it can be advantageously 
employed in all cases in which a strong and 4e- 
rable heatis necessary ; and as it burns without 
smoke, its peculiar fitness for certain operations 
is very manifest. a? 

Maving thus enlarged upon the quantity an 
quality of this valuable native material, it ouly 
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remains for me to make a few remarks upap 
the probable advantage of the proposed canal 
between the Hudson and Delaware authbrized 
by the Legislature of this state, which a journey 
over part of its proposed track has naturally 
suggested. Of the cost and:estimates of the ca- 
nal, and the improvment of the Lackawaxen, 
it would be presumption in me to speak—they 
were made under the direction of one of the 
ablest engineers of the Grand Canal, and are 
thence entitled to the greatest confidence. The 
calculations also which are found in the printed 
documents relative to she income which may 
be expected from the freight of coal, cannot 
| apprehend, be easily disputed, more, especial - 
ly when taken in prospective connexion with 
the rapid increase of population and manufacto- 
ries, and the consequent demand for so impor- 
tant anarticle. But, independently of the prof- 
its arising from coal, the impression on my 
mind is, that a canal connecting the rivers Lack- 
awaxen and Delaware with the Hudson, by one 
of the routes described in the surveyor’s report, 
cahnot fail in the lapse ofa few years to become 
a thoroughfare for agricultural and commercial 
intercourse to a vast amount. Whoever will 
take the trouble to examihe good maps, will 
perceive that the improvement of the Delaware 
above the place of its junction with the propo- 
sed canal, to the point opposite to the bend of 
the Susquehannah, will command the trade of 
Sullivan and Delaware counties in this state, 
and of Wayne county in Pennsylvania, and that 
a’ca weight miles in length would there 
inthe blame and Susquehannah, and thence 
nanango, Broome, Courtiandt, Tioga and Steu- 
ben counties in New York, and Susquehannah, 
Bradford and Tioga counties id Pennsylvania. 
it cannot be expected also that many years will 
elapse before some of the branches of the Sus- 
quehannah will be connected with the streams 
which ren northwardly into the large lakes of 
the interior of New-York, and thus open an in- 
tercourse, by the route in question, with nearly 
all the southern and middle portions of this great 
state. ; 

Again, by rendering the Lackawaxen a nav- 
igable stream, and connecting it with the Lacka- 
wannock, at the most favorable point, most pro- 
bably either at Rix’s or Cob’s Gap, where bran- 
ches of these streams are known alinggt to in- 
‘erlock, and by continuing the same improve- 
ments on the Lackawannock to its junction with 
Susquehannah, the intercourse will at once be- 
laid open, not only to the whole of the Wyoming 
valley, but to the great expansion of country 
watered by both branches of the Susquehannah 
and their various tributaries. The western 
branch, it is well known, opens into one of the 
richest districts of the United States, abcund- 
ing also in bituminous coal of the finest quality. 
‘That a water communication will also in due 
time be established between the western branch 
of the Susquehannah and the Allegany, and thus 
opena thoroagh-fare to the western states, can 
scarcely admit ofa doubt. It is true, that the 
chain of communication now alluded to between 
the Hudson and those western regions will have 
to contend with the competition of the Union 
Canal between the Susquehannah und Sebuyl- 
kill, now in progress ; but the principles of 
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and it cannot but happen that peculiar circum- 
stances, such as draft of water, comparative 
cheapness of certain kinds of freight, state of 
the markets, and particular interests, will in- 
cline the transportation very often to this route 
in preference to another. 

It is not known that any great difficulties ex- 
ist in the accomplishment of the various objects 
contemplated by the Company intended to act 
under the New York and Pennsylvania laws ; the 
elevation to be overcome is by no means very 
formidable ; and that the waters both of the 
Lackawagen and Lackawannock are abendantly 
sufficient for a slackwater navigation, has not, 
I believe, been questioned. There is much fer- 
tile land on both of these streams, which wants 
only the facilities of a market to bring it from 
a state of undisturbed nature into a speedy and 
productive cultivation. That an extension of 
internal improvments involving future interests 
of such immense and various importance will be 
promptly supported by a discerning public, the 
writer can scarcely permit himself to doubt.— 
This enterprize seems to present attractions 
both to the philanthropist and capitalist, in the 
numerous benefits of extended intercourse and 
cheapness of fuel ; and in the safety, durability 
and profits of the investment it will require. 

New-York, First month Ist. 1825. 





MACHINE FOR CUTTING GRASS. 


We have lately seen a model of a machine, 
invented by a young mechanic of Newport, for 
moving or cutting of Grass, and to be worked 
by a horse. The model has been inspected by 
several gentlemen of mechanical ingenuity who 
have expressed great confidence in the inven- 
tion. We learn that the inventor intends apply- 


FISH, 
though some of them be light and easy of digest- 
ion, afford less nourishment than vevetables, or 
the flesh of quadrupeds, and are, of all the anim- 


ing for a patent for the machine.—Vewport pa. | 


a a 


Selections 


From files of English papers received at the office of the 
New England Farmer. 





Fire Engine.—Marquis Orego has just made 
at Rome a successful trial of a fire engine. By 
this method the water propeHed in mass, and 
falling in torrents on all the parts-on fire, covers 
them instantly with so great a volume of water, 
that the most impetuous flames are compelled 
to yield to this species of universal inundation. 
The experiment was made with great success 
by the inventor, in the presence of a great num- 
ber of savans. It perfectly succeeded, both with 
reference to the handiness of the manoeuvre 
and the rapidity of the result, which did not re- 
quire more than a few minutes. 


Cure for blistered Feet.—Capt. Cochrane, in 
his Travels in Ruisia, says—‘ On the last day’s 
march I fell in with one of Napoleon’s soldiers. 
He was a lively and even serviceable compan- 
ion, for upon complaining of my feet becoming 
blistered, he communicated to me as a secret, a 
mode of cure which have never known to fail. 
It is simply to rub the feet at going to bed, with 
spirits mixed with tallow dropped from a lighted 
candle. On the following morning no blisters 
will exist. The spirits seem to possess the 
healing power,—the tallow only serving to keep 
the skin soft and pliant. ‘The soles of the feet, 
the ankles and the insteps, should be rubbed 
well; and even where no blisters exist, the 
application may be usefully made as a preven- 
tive. Salt and water are a good substitute ; and 
while on this head, | would recommend to foot 
travellers never to wear right and left shoes ; 
it is bad economy, and indeed serves to cramp 
the foot.” 


Silk Worm in Bavaria.—A weekly agricultural 
paper, published at Munich, (Bavaria) gives an 
account of the cultivation of silk in Bavaria, 
from which it appears, that this branch of in- 
dustry is pursued with inreasing ardour and with 








water fish are, in general, the best; but when 
salted, though less disposed to putrescency, they 


and flounders are the most easily digested.- Ac- 
id sauces and pickles, by resiSting putrefaction, 
are a proper addition to fish, both as they retard 
putrescency, and correct the relaxing tendency 
of butter, so generally used with this kind of al- 
ment. — 

FOWLS. 

The flesh of birds differs in quality according 
to the food on which they live. Such as feed 
upon grain and berries, afford, in general, good 
nourishment; if we except geese and ducks, 
which are hard of digestion, especially the for- 
mer. A young hen or chicken is tender and 
delicate food, and extremely well adapted where 
the digestive powers are weak. But of all tame 
fowls, the cayon is the most nutritious. 


Pure Water.—The Columbia (S. C.) Water 
Works, which have not been cleared out for 
three years, were drawn off on the Ist inst. and 
only half an inch of sediment found in the bottom. 
During the above period upwards of 50 millions 
of gallons of water had been thrown into the 





fair competition are by no means objectionable, 


reservoir, and distributed through the town. 


, 


al tribes, the most disposed to putrefaction.—Sallt | 


become more difficult of digestion—Whitings | 





great success, so that there is every reason to 
jexpect that silk will become, in a few years, 
|a most important article of national produce. 





| Great Match—Mr Lipscomb, the equestrian, 
who last month rode 8 horses 92 miles in foue 
| hours and a half, for 200 sovereigns, started at 
Hyde Park corner early on Saturday morning, 
the 6th inst. to go 90 miles in 5 hours upon 8 
horses. It was a heavy betting match, at 6 to¢ 
on time. But it was a propitious day for the 
underiaking. Thestakes were 500 sovereigns, 
and the ground was to be the 64 mile stone on 
the Bath road. Mr L. won bya few minutes. 


Utility of the Hop in Medicine.—A writer in 
the English Farmer’s Journal says, “ Heretofore 
Sussex was a very’ agueish country, and to the 
full as bad as Essex. It is no longer so; am 
ague is rarely ever heard of among us; [in the 
county of Sussex] the medical men ascribe this 
change to the increased bitterness of our beer. 
Hops have been used in brewing in quantities 
infinitely beyond what was formerly practised ; 
and when malt has been dear, it may almost be 
said that they have been substituted for that 
grain: thus what the drinker of beer has lost 
in strength and exhiliration, he may be pleas- 
ed to find that he has gained in flavour and in 
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health. It is quite familiar with the poorer 
classes to use a strong extract of the hop, for 


acure of internal complaints, instead of the | 


Peruvian bark, and with great success; and the 
tincture of Aumulus lupulus (the Latin name for 
the hop) is universally to be found on the 
shelves of the chemist and apothecary.” 


Suspended Animation.—Elizabeth Cave, an in-| 


teresting young woman, about 19 years of age, 
who lived in the service of Forrest, Esq. 
a gentleman residing at Woodford, in conse- 
quence of getting her feet wet, caught a severe 
cold, which broughton a fever. She was con- 


fined to her bed several days, when to all ap-| 


pearance she died. The next day she was plac- 
ed in a coffin, and the intelligence, of her sup- 
posed deaih Conveyed to her mother. From 
her good couduct while in the service of Mr 
F. that gentleman had resolved to pay the ex- 
penses of her funeral, which it was arranged 
should take place on Sunday se’nnight, a week 
after her supposed death. On that day her 
mother and several relatives came to pay the 
last tribute of respect to her memory, and, pre- 
vious io the coffin being screwed down, went 
to take a “last long lingering look,” when 
one of them observed she had not undergone 
the change usual on such occasions, and that her 
face appeared rather flushed. A surgeon was 
sent for, who ordered her to be placed in a 
warm bath, and applied the remedies usually 
resorted to to recover persons apparently 
drowned, and which were happily crowned with 
complete success, as the young woman in a few 
hours was able to speak, and is now ina fair 
way of recovery.—/London Farmer’s Journal. 
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Correspondence. 


IMPROVED BREED OF SWINE. 

We nave, heretofore, frequently published state- 
ments and testimonials in favor of the Breed of Swine, 
which the Hon. Ou:vER Fiske has been so laudably 

_sdlicitous to introduce and disseminate among our 
Cultivators, for the advancement of the agricultural 
interest, and the benefit of the public.* We are hap- 
py, at this time, to have it in our power to corroborate 


our former favorable notices of this valuable race of 


animals by the following observations of the Honora- 
ble Levi Lincoun, President of the Worcester Agri- 
cultural Society : and we know of no person, whose 
opitiions are entitled to greater weight, or probably 
possess greater influence with the New England Far- 
mers. 

[COMMUNICATED FOR THE N. E. FARMER. | 


Worcester, Jan. 24, 1825. 

To Hon. Otrver Fiske, 
Cor. Sec’y of Worcester Agricultural Society, 
Dear Siz,—l have great pleasure in volunta- 
rily offering myself as your compurgator in the 
representations, with which you have recently 
fayoured the public, of the excellence of the 
Bedford breed of Swine. The care and perse- 
verance which have marked your attention to 
the prospects and value of these animals, and 


_ © See New England Farmer, Vol. i. 107, Vol. ii. 
969, Vol. iii. 150. 





the success which has followed your exertions 
to introduce them to the favor of practical farm- 
ers, require al least an acknowledgement of ob- 
| ligation from all those who have been particu- 
| larly benefited by your liberatity, and from no 
one more than myself. This breed of Swine has 
taken the place of a long-legged, long-nosed, 
flat-sided thriftless race, called by some the Jrish 
breed, by others the Russia, which would barely 
| pay by their weight for ordinary keeping, and nev- 
"er for one half the expense of fattening, if indeed 
grain would make them fat. I do not intend to 
enter into any controversy concerning the com- 
parative productiveness of the Bedford breed, 
and that in other parts of the county called the 
“ mixed Byfield,” because names are often so 
unappropriately used, that it is at least possible, 
the Swine which possess so many properties In 
common, may have the same origin, although 
now differently designated. The positive excel- 
lence of those for which this neighbourhood is 
indebted to you, is sufficiently well attested by 
facts which have been published. As, however, 
in oné of your communications you referred to 
me, it may not be improper that I should en- 
deavour to justify the reference, by stating the 
results of personal experience on the subject. 
Within a few days past, | have had three pigs 
butchered, from the same litter, precisely 7} 
months old. Their weights when dressed were 
230, 235, and 238} Ibs. One sold in Boston for 
62 cents per tb.; the others were put up here 
for family use. The expense of keeping and 
fattening these pigs, I am satisfied, was less than 
with any other breed I have ever raised, and 
the proportion of bone and offal to the valuable 
parts was surprisingly small. | have 15 others 
more on my farm, part designed for the market 
in the Spring, and part to be kept over as store 





4 
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satisfaction of the propriety of all which has 
been said in favor of the breed. Would it not 


the history of this race, and of the time and 
manner of their introduction here ? 
With great regard, 
Your obedient servant, 
LEVI LINCOLN. 


ter, | have obtained the following account of the 
introduction of this breed of swine from the 
Hon. T. Pickeninc. He saw them first ona farm 
of Gen. Rincery, at Hampton, 14 miles from 
Philadelphia. . Gen. R. informed him that they 
were brought to this country, as a present to 
Gen. Wasnincton, from the Duke of Bedford, 
who committed them to the care of an English 
farmer by the name of Parkinson. This man 
took a farm in the neighbourhood of Baltimore ; 
but instead of sending the swine to Gen. Wasn- 
tncton, Parkinson sold them. Gen. Rincety es- 
teemed them very highly, and sent Col. Picker- 
inc a pair of them, in a vessel bound to Salem. 
Mr Joun Reep of Roxbury obtained the breed 
from Col. P.’s stock; from Mr Reep I obtained 
the offspring from separate litters, and transfer- 
red them to Worcester, where, by avoiding the 
breeding directly in and in, | have preserved 
them without their degenerating. The race is 
most perfect and valuable, when unadulterated, 
—but affords a most valuable improvement to 
our native breed, when judiciously crossed. 
T. G. Fessenvey, Esq. O. FISKE. 





swine, and their appearance will farnish ocular 


be useful to Farmers to be better informed of 


Agreeably to the suggestion in the above let- 
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ADVANTAGES OF KEEPING SWINE. 


It has heretofore been fashionable among ao. 
ricultfrists of eminence to ~condemn the Sins. 
tice of keeping swine, as unprofitable, and j, 
some cases, ruinous to the farmer. Old Eno. 
lish writers, amongwhom were Markham, Mor. 
timer, Lisle, and some others, enlarge on tho 
disadvantages of pig-keeping, and the autho; 
last mentioned gives it as an old and true gay. 
ing that ‘a sow is enough to ruin a poor man.” 
Some modern writers likewise advise the «yh. 
stitution of muttop for pork as an article 9: 
family consumption. But the majority both o/ 
scientific and practical husbandmen express fy. 
vourable opinions of the practice of keeping 
swine at Teast to a certain extent, and give the 
following among other facts and arguments ( 
justify such opinions. 

The sow is very prolific, producicg more 
young than any other domesticated anima!.— 
) She will bring and wean properly, if well fe: 
| and duly attended to, two litters of pigs in » 
year; and these may be made fine meat in six 
weeks. Pork may be fatted more easily thao 
any other flesh, which goes to constitute the 
food of mankiaod, is agmost substantial article 
for home consumpti®mpaml usually a cash article 
in market. "os 

Dr Deane observes that * the keeping oi 
swine is of essential advantage to the husband. 
man; because they feed much upon things, 
which would otherwise be of no considerable 
service to him. The roads and commons, in 
the farming towns of this country, ¢ swi 
excepting in winter, the srenlestnae F thei 
scanty living. For they feed-heartily not only — 
‘on grass, but many sorts of weeds, the tops and 
lroots of fern, [brakes] the roots of several 
sorts of aquatic plants, &c. They pick up 
grain and seeds that are necessarily scattered 
about the barn and out-houses, besides eating 
worms and many kinds of insects. 

*« Besides, the farmer’s house affords many 
things which contribute to their support, which 
would otherwise be lost, such as whey, sour 
skimmed milk, the washing of tubs and dishes, 
animal and vegetable food that has accidentally 
got corrupted, decayed and rotten fruit, the oF 
fal of beasts, fowls and fish, and the grounds of 
cider, beer, and other liquors.” 

Great profits are sometimes made of swine 
»by persons who live in the neighbourhood of 
woodlands composed of oak, beach and other 
trees which produce nuts, on which these ani- 
mals will feed and grow fat with little or no ex- 
pense to the owner. In this case, however, it 
is proper to feed the swine a few weeks before 
they are killed on Indian corn or peas, to harden 
their flesh. 

The following eulogy on pork is from Law- 
rence’s Treatise on Swine: 


“ The ancients were well aware of the ex- 
cellence of pork, both fresh and preserved, and 
were large hog feeders ; insomuch that we read 
of stocks in Italy and Gaul amounting to up- 
wards of a thousand each, ready at one time, 
and one of the ancient writers quotes one hun- 
dred asa small herd ofswine. It is not improb- 
able, that the reputation of Westphalia for the 
excellence of its cured pork, is derived from a 
high ‘antiquity. The superior delicacy and 
ar flavour of young milk fed pork is ac- 

nowledged, ‘although such a commodity is not 
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to be obtained in every part of the country.— | mon gristmills make it. Every gentleman who | 


Pork, of alk other flesh meat, is best adapted to 


curing and* preservation with sali, and has the | assured of gratification by calling at the store of 


farther merit of never cloying the appetite ; 
for it appears that men will subsist longer upon 
that diet, without desire of change, than upon 
any other flesh ; in various parts of the country 
the labourers, and even the farmers themselves, 
very rarely taste, or desire to taste, any other. 
it is, doubtless, from its solidity, the most eco- 
nomical and the most nutritious food, and I have 
often admired, not only the contentment with 
which farm servants, male and female, will eat 
bacon three or four times a day, and every day, 
but also at the considerable way a few pounds 
willgo, ata dinner, pretty numerously attended. 
The superiour solidity of swine’s flesh is mest 
clearly apparent, by a comparison of the ex- 
ternal superficies of a fat pig or hog, with that 
ofa fat sheep or bullock, the dimensions of 
which latter animals must be so much more ex- 


tensive to equal the weight of the former.—_| 


What a difference in measurement and extent, 


appears to the eye, between a fat bullock of, 


ninety stone, and a fat hog of the same weight! 
Hf, on these considerations, pork and bacon must 
be accounted the strongest nourishment, and 
properly adapted to the stomachs of the labori- 
ous and robust, it is yet generally salubrious, 
when fattened upon wholesome provision, (by 
no means always the case) and | know of no 
just reason for banishing pork from the table 
during the summer season, a plentiful period 
for milk, which makes the best pork.” 








From the Ni Hampshire Patriot. 
IMPROVED GRIST-MILLS. 


Among the many useful inventions and im- 
provements of this enlightened age, *“ Bicknell’s 
improved Grist Mill,” for cheapness, ‘simplicity 
in construction, and utility in application, is 
probably one the most deserving of public at- 
tention. ‘ 

Considering the difficulty and expense of ob- 
taining meal from onr common mills, during a 
large part of the year, especially in towns re- 
mote from large streams, or good water privil- 
eges, itis surprising, that no successful attempt 
has ever been made before to improve the art 
of making meal and flour. It is said to be a fact 
tuat among the numerous models in the patent 
office of the United States there was not one to 
improve the grist mill, previous to Bicknell’s. 
His improvment is simply a Cylinder or stone 
turning over what may be called a bed Stone, 
properly adapted to the Cylinder. And the 
principle may be applied to any diameter, or 
length, accordi#®to the power employed to car- 
ry the machine. ~ : 

This mill possesses very peculiar advantages. 
It may sbe built for ten or fifiy dollars, according 


‘to itssize or workmanship. Itisspecially adapt- 


ed to making fl vbot grinds corn well, and 
may be carried, of made to grind to good effect, 
by hand or horse, or a small water power. 
The writer is aware, that credulity itself’ will 
be slow to believe, that a mill can be built for 
fifty or an hundred dollars, to answer a good pur- 


pose fomaking meal by hand or horse power. 


—But this any one may see for himself, and be 
panrineet, that such a mill will make meal near- 
¥ as fast-by the hand of a single man, as com- 


/has a taste for improvement in the arts, may be 


Mr. Moody Stockman of Hampton,where he may 
|see the mill in operation. It is understood that 
Mr. Stockman has made some improvement in 
the original plan, and has purchased the patent 
right for the State of New Hampshire. 








SENATE, Jan. 21.—Mr. Tazewell of Virginia, 
moved to strike out the 3d section of the act against 
| piracy, which authorized the President of the United 
| States, in case that pirates find refuge in any of the 
| cities or ports of Cuba, &c. to declare said port or 
city in a state of blockade, &c. This motion Mr. T. 
|supported by a very eloquent speech of more than 
| two hours in length. 
| Jay. 24.—Fifteen hundred additional copies of the 
| President’s Message respecting Piracy and doeuments, 
| were ordered to be printed. 

Jan. 25.—Bills from the House for the continuation 
| of the Cumberland Road, and to authorize a subscrip- 
tion to the Chesapeake Canal were read twice and 
| committed. 

| Jan. 26.—The bill to authorize the President to 
| make out a road from Missouri to New Mexico, was 
| debated at great length, and at length ordered to be 
engrossed—Ayes 30, Nays 12. 

A Message was received from the President on the 
subject of removing the Indian Tribes from the lands 
they now hold to the country lying westward and 
northward thereof, which was read and ordered to be 
printed. _ 


HOUSE, Jan. 21.—The President communicated 
to both Houses the Convention with Russia, recently 
ratified andexchanged. Also a report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, of the progress made in the exe- 
cution of the law to abolish the Indian Trading Fsta- 
blishments. 

A resolve was passed relative to making a survey 
of the South Shore of the Lake Erie, and likewise 
anether resolve relative to cutting a canal across the 
peninsula of Florida. 

A joint resolution authorizing the public documents 
to be furnished to the Gardiner Lyceum, in Maine 
was ordered to be read a third time. 

A bill was passed authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury ‘to purchase Stock to the amount of 1500 
shares in the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Com- 
pany. Yeas 113, Nays 74. 

The Cumberland Road Bill was passed. 
Nays 72. 

Jan. 24. A bill for the increase of the corps of En- 
gineers, and the Professors at West Point Academy 
was reported, read twice and committed. 

The bill on the subject of crimes and punishments 
was again discussed, but without decision. 

Jan. 25.—The President was requested to commu- 
nicate any correspondence in his possession between 
the government of the U. S. awd that of France, touch- 
ing the interpretation of the 8th article of the Treaty 
for the cession of Louisiana. 

Jan. 26.—Mr. Wright from the Committee on the 
subject reported rules to be observed in case the elec- 
tion of the President shall devolve on the House. 

Jan. 27.—A bill on the subject of the Post Office, 
containing 48 sections was read, and amended. The 
franking privilege of Members of Congress was ex- 
tended to 60 days before aga after every session, in- 
stead of 30 days. Several. other amendments were 
made, when the bill, as amended was reported. 





Yeas 97, 





Massachusetts Legislature. 

SENATE, Jan. 26.—After passing a number of 
private bills, &c. the bill to allow persons conscien- 
tiously scrupulous oftaking an oath, to affirm under 
the pains and penalties cf perjury was read a second 
time. 

Jan. 27.—Bills to prevent and punish frauds on 
Banks ; and concerning bajl in criminal cases, passed 
to be engrossed. 





— - _— 





Jan. 28.—The Senate non-concurred with the 
House in appointing a Committee to consider the pro- 
priety of establishing a primary school fund, &c. and 
referred the consideration of the subject to the Com- 
mittee on disposing of the reversionary interest in 
Charles River Bridges for the purpose of creating a 
fund for the use of public schools. 

Jan. 29.—The Joint Committee on application for 
new Banks, made an unfavorable report thereon ; 
which was assigned for the 8th of February for further 
consideratiou. 

Jan. 31.—Ordered (in both Houses) That the Com- 
mittee on Internal Improvements be directed to in- 
quire into the expediency of causing a survey to be 
made &c. to ascertain the practicability of opening a 
canal to unite the waters of Connecticut river with 
those of Boston harbor. 

A Message was received from the Governor, in- 
forming that a vacancy in the office of Warden of the 
State Prison has been supplied—that there is reason 
to believe that, at no former period have the affairs of 
that institution been under better regulation than at 
present, and that for the first time since its establish- 
ment, the prison has yielded a profit to the Common- 
wealth. 

A bill to establish a College in Amherst was read 
a first time, and ordered to be printed. 

Feb. 1.—A Committee was appointed to inquire in- 
to the expediency of passing a law imposing a fine on 
all persons who shall forcibly pass any turnpike 
gate, &c. —_ 

HOUSE, Jaw. 26.—A bill from the Senate defining 
the responsibilities of assessors—Ihe Message res- 
pecting the boundary line of this State and Rhode 
Island—For the better security of the owners of land 
from claims for light, air and way—To suppress the 
sale of Lottery Tickets, &c. &c. were referred to com- 
mittees. 

The House resumed the consideration of the report, 
of the Joint Committee giving leave for a bill to the 
Petitioners for a College chartered for the Amherst 
Institution. This caused an animated and protracted 
debate which continued till the House adjourned. 

Jan. £7, & 28.—Those days were principally de- 
voted to debates on the Amherst question ; when at 
length leave was granted to brigg in a bill for a Col- 
lege Charter- Yeas 114, Nays 96. 

Jan. 31.—The Commtttee on New Trials was di- 
rected to consider the expediency of passing an act 
making it the duty of keepers of prisons to publish in 
newspapers lists of debtors, the amount of their 
debts, &c. 

Fes. 1.—The bili from the Senate to suppress the 
sale of Lottery Tickets was indefinitely postponed ; 
but the vote was reconsidered, and the bill laid on the 
table. 

A remonstrance of 8. W. Pomeroy and others, 
against taxing sheep, was referred to the Committee 
of Finance. 














*,* The following gentlemen have recently been ap- 
pointed Agents for the New England Farmer, and are 
authorized to receive moneys, subscriptions, &c. on our 
behalf: 
MELLEN CHAMBERLAIN, Esq. Castine, Me. 
JOHN W. FOSTER, Bookseller, Portsmouth, V’.H. 
RIDLEY BANNISTER, Printer, Concord, NV. H. 
THOMAS W. SHEPARD, Northampton, Mass. 








ARM FOR SALE, in Cambridge—For sale, a farm 
about 4 miles from the city, consisting of 35 acres 
of as good land as any in the county of Middlesex. It 
is under good improvement, and may be made at small 
expense to cut from 60 to 70 tons of English hay ; has 
from 3, to 400 Fruit Trees, 10 acres of Meadow land, 
about a quarter of a mile from the farm. On said farm 
are 2 dwelling houses, barn, corn-barn, chaise-house, 
pigery, &c. Said farm is on the main road to Lexing- 
ton and Concord, and one or two stages pass daily. The 
farm, cattle, and farming utensils will be sold at a bar- 
gain. A small part of the purchase money will be re- 
quired, and the residue may lie 5 or 10 years. 
Inquire of Chandler Robbins, real estate broker, Ex- 
change Street, or at this office. tAl Jan.28 


ANTED, at this office, a strong, active lad, of 








about 16 years of age, as an apprentice to the 
Printi ng Business. 
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PMiscellanies. 
SABBATH MORNING. 


Hail! tothe placid, venerable morn, 

That slowly wakes, when all the fields are still ; 
A pensive calm on every breeze is botne, 

And graver murmur gurgles from the rill, 

And echo answers softer from the hill, 

While softer sings the linnet from the thorn, 
The sky-lark warbles in a tone less shrill, 

Hail, light serene! hail, holy Sabbath morn. 








The gales that lately sighed along the grove, 
Have hush’d their downy wings in dead repose, 
The rooks float silent by in airy droves, 

The sun a mild, but solemn lustre throws ; 
The clouds that hovered slow, forget to move ; 
Thus smil’d the day, when the first morn arose. 








All things useful.—-When the council of the 
Royal Society honoured Dr Priestley by the pre- 
sentation to him of Sir Godfrey Copeley’s medal, 
on the 30th of November, 1783, Sir John 
Pringle, who was then President, delivered on 
the occasion an elaborate discourse on the @if- 
ferent kinds of air; in which, after expatiat- 
ing upon the discoveries of his predecessors,, 
he poioted out the particular merits of Priest- 
ley’s investigations. In allusion to the purifi- 
cation of a tainted atmosphere by the growth of 
plants, the president thus eloquently and piously 
expressed himself: 


‘‘ From these discoveries we are assured that 


do not indeed add new grace to the Corinthian 
capital of polished society ; but they dig down 
nto its dungeon-glooms and noisome sewers— 


Do good by stealth, and blush to find tt fame— 


They bear the yoke of the wretched, and light- 
en the burden of humanity—and they have, and 
will have their reward.” + 
—_=— 
School of Mutual Instruction.—The Journal of 
Science states, that this system continues to 


Walter Raleigh died onthe scaffold; Spencer 
the charming Spencer, died forsaken and j, 
want; and the death of Collins came through 
neglect first causing menthi derangement ; Milton 
séld his copy-right of Paradise Lost for fiftee, 
pounds, at three payments and finished his days 
in obscurity; Dryden livedin poverty and dic. 
tress ; Otway died prematurely, and throug}, 
hunger ; Lee died in the streets ; Steele lived q 
life of perfect warfare with bailiffs ; Goldsmith'. 








spread rapidly in Europe, South America, and 
even in some parts of Asia. In England, Italy, 


encouraging progress. The Society in Paris is 
active in its exertions. According to the state- 
ments presented to that Society, there are In 
the single department of the Seine, 30 schools 
in full activity, containing about 2000 scholars, 


of girls—Neufchatel 5—Yacetot 3—Dieppe 4 
Havre 9. This progress is due, principally, to 
the zeal and exertions of Baron Maonet. 


4 

“” Chinese Women.—One of the surest tests of 
the refinement of a nation, is to be found in the 
treatment experienced by the sofier sex; and 
could the Asiatics be once thoroughly persuaded 
of the impolicy of their conduct and deportment 
totheir women,we might confidently anticipate 
a change of character which would raise them 
several degrees above their present rank in the 
scale of civilization. As they go on now, they 
may and deserve to continue for ages circum. 





no vegetabie grows in vain ; but that, from the 
oak of the forest to the grass in the field, eve- 
ry individual plant is serviceable to mankind ; 
if not always distinguished by some private vir- 
tue, yet ‘making a*part of the whole which 
cleans and purifies our atmosphere. In this 
the fragrant rose and deadly nightshade co- 
operate ; nor is the herbage nor the woods that 
flourish in the most remote and unpeopled re- 


gions unprofitable to us, nor we to them, con- | Cult to select one in which the real worth of, 


sidering how constantly the winds convey to 
them our vitiated air, for our relief and for 


their nourishment.—And if ever these salutary | 


gales rise to storms and hurricanes, let us still 
trace and revere the ways of a beneficent Be- 
ing, who, not fortunately but with design, not in 
wrath but jn mercy, thus shakes the water and 
the air together, to bury in the deep those pu- 
trid and pestilential efluvia which the vegeta- 
bles on the face of the earth had been insuffi- 
cient to consume. 
=== 


* The Quakers.—A late Edinburgh Review, at 
the conclusion of an article on Capital Punish- 
ments, in speaking of the exertions of the Socie- 
ty of Friends, observes, “The Quakers have 
taken a considerable interest in this question ; 
and to them also we, in a great measure, owe the 
abolition of the Slave Trade. They have been 
ridiculed as a body, for not lending themselves 
to the pomps and vanities of the world, but they 
devote themselves to prying into and alleviating 
its evils. If you see one of them come into a 
bookseller’s shop, it is not to inquire for Camp- 
bell’s * Pleasures of Hope,” or for Rogers’s 
“ Pleasures of Memory ;” but for Buxton on 
Prison Discipline, or for the last account-of the 
State of the Jail at Leicester. These are their 





/mere animalism, shut out from all those sweet 
land ennobling emotions which depend—not on 
| the indulgence of a grovelling sensuality, but 
}on the cultivation of the best and finest qualities 
, of our nature. 


The Haram’s languid hours of listless ease, 
Might well be quiet with raptures sweet as these. 


| But of all the people of Asia, it would be diffi- 


\the feminine character—the mingled softness | 


‘and fortitude—the grace—the elegance—of an 
intellect of which, generally speaking, we 
know not why the strength and extent should be 
|supposed inferiour to those of the masculine 
| Sensorium—* the mind—the music breathing from 
the face” of enlightened loveliness ;—the gener- 
‘ous delight that thrills the female heart, at the 
glory and happiness of him who has secured its 
affections. Inno region, even ‘of Asia, we re- 
peat, is the value and dignity of v.omen so 
wretchedly appreciated, as in China—no where, 
even among orientals, is the absence of—we 
will not say refinement, but—decency on this 
important point, so disgustingly evident, as 
among the Chinese. 94 
== 


Calamities af Genius..«+Homer was a beggar ; 
Plautus turned a mill: Terence was a slave ; 
Boetius died in gaol ; Paul Borghese had fourteen 
trades, and yet he starved with them all; Tasso 
was often distressed for a few shillings; Benti- 
voglio was refused admittance into an hospital 
he had himself erected ; Cervantes died of hun- 
ger; Camoens, the celebrated writer of the Lu- 
siad, ended bis days in an alms house; and Vau- 
gelas left his body to the surgeons, to pay his 
debts as far as it would go. In our own country, 





delights, their luxuries, and refinements. They 





Bacon lived a life of meanness and distress ; Sir 


and especially in France, it is making a most! 


viz. in Rouen 8 schools, one of which consists | 


scribed within the base and narrow limits of 


Vicar of Wakefield was sold for a trifle to cay, 
him from the gripe of the law; Fielding lies jy 
the burying ground of the English factory a, 
| Lisbon, without astone to mark the spot; Saya 
| died ia prison at Bristol, where he was confine, 
fora debt of eight pounds; Butler lived in pen. 
ury, and died poor ; Chatterton, the child of vey. 
/ius and misfortane, destroyed himself. F 


The Two Farmers.—Two farmers who were 
| neighbours, had their crops of early peas ki!!e) 
| by the frost. One of them came to condole wit), 
‘the other on their misfortune. “ Ah!” cried ho. 
\* how unfortunate we have been; neighbour 
| have done nothing but fret ever since. Buy; 
bless me! you seem to have x fine healthy crop 
coming up just now ; what are these 2” & Those, 
(said the other) why these are what | sowed 
immediately after my loss.” “ What coming 
up already?” cried the fretter. “ Yes, while 
you were fretting, | was working!” What, 
and don’t you fret when you have a loss?”— 
“ Yes, but I always pat it off until I have re- 
paired the mischief.” “Lord, why then you 
have no need to fret at all.” “ Trac,” replied 
the industriqus gardener, \gand that’s the very 
reason ; in truth, it is very pleasant to have no 
longer reason to think of misfortune : and it is 
astonishing how many might be repaired by « 
little alacrity and energy.” 

Matrimony.—Tobin,in his Honey Moon, says, | 
‘“‘all women are angels before marriage, and 
that is the reason why hushands so soon wish 
| them in heaven afterwards.” 

ee 


American Wine. 
YER’S superiour Red and White Groseille (o 
Currant) Wine, is for sale, wholesale or retail, for 
the present, at 65, Broad-Street, by E. COPELAND, Jr. 
Price per keg ot 6 gallons, delivered at any part of 
the city, 87 1-2 cents per gallon, including keg and 
sending hdéme, for the Red ;—and@d $1,50 per gallon 
for the White. The extensive sale of this valuable ar- 
ticle of Domestic Industry is its best recommendation. 


The following notice of this Wine is extracted from the 
(Salem) Essex Register. 


** We have been politely favoured with a sample of 
the Groseille Wine, made by the Messrs. Dyers, of 
Providence, R.I. and have no hesit&tion in pronounc- 
ing it superiourto much of the imported Wine, and a 
everage of uncommon richness of flavour and colour. 
My is said to be very wholesome; and we cannot doubt 
that it will take the place of the foreign Wine’ at our 
social parties,” &c. Dee. 24. 
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TERMS OF THE FARMER. 

(Published every Saturday, at Three Doiiars 
per annum, payable at the end of the year— but those 
who pay within sizty days from the time of subscribing 
will be entifled to a deduction of Firry CENTS. 
(<7-Postage must be paid on all letters to theg}ditor or 
Publisher. 
(- No paper will be discontinued, (unless at the 
discretion of the publisher,) until arrearages are paid. 
(<p New subscribers can be accommodated with the 
preceding numbers. 














